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OW great an honor Christ confers by mak- 

ing possible a union of life with Himself! 
“Nearer my God to Thee” voices the thirst of 
man for God. The words of Jesus, “I am the 
vine, ye are the branches,” make clear how inti- 
mate Christ means to be and how vitally linked 
to Him His followers are. 

Christ confronts man with this possible 
attachment to Himself and opens a path of 
moral splendor to all who let Him take over. 

People press eagerly in this and that direc- 
tion, pursuing this or that object of human 
quest, only to find that secular idealism proves 
as abortive as vulgar egoism. A sense of frus- 
tration seems to be the inevitable consequence 
of even well planned and high-grade effort. But 
Jesus opens a sphere of divine life and inaugu- 
rates and cements a relationship which does 
justice to the structure of human personality. 

Realized fellowship with Christ becomes the 
personal experience of all who are truly united 
to Him by faith. God woos man in Christ and 
incorporates true believers into Him, tuning 
the trusting heart to the Christian philosophy 
of life expressed in the words, “To me to live is 
Christ.” 

God’s ancient people were a vine of God’s 
planting. Bible history shows Israel as a nation 
and as a whole to be a vine running mostly to 
wood and leaves. But Jesus is the true vine, 
also of God’s planting, having in Himself and 
Himself being the life which is life indeed, able 
to communicate it to branches grafted into Him. 
Torn from the vine of self-life and united to 
our Divine Redeemer, Christians share in 
Christ’s own true divine life and the world sees 
the fruitage of God’s realized purpose. Every 


person is a possible branch of the true vine 
which is Jesus. 


The Living Bond 


SIMON BLOCKER 


Chief among life’s assets is the living bond 
between Christ and His followers. It is the 
supreme attachment. Human nature is capable 
of it only through the grace and power of the 
Saviour. It is a connection which links life 
with Deity. Relationship with Christ lifts the 
last, the least and the lowest to dignity and 
worth. Union with Christ means victory over 
all the dreadful realities of earthly existence. 
It is only in communion with Christ that any 
life fulfils the purpose for which it was created. 
It is through the power of the indwelling Christ 
that character moves steadily on to moral per- 
fection. 

Christ is the refuge of the lonely, the com- 
rade of the pilgrim way, the nourisher of hearts 
hungering for love, the fulness for life’s empti- 
ness, “the friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother,” the presence that radiates light and 
life, the strengthener of weakness, the inspirer 
of courage, the fulfiller of hopes, the rewarder 
of faith. To be a branch of such a Vine confers 
on life a well-being, a permanence and power 
“our highest hopes, transcending,” a wealth 
sufficient to bestow a sense of vast enrichment, 
creative of deep joy. 

The figure of vine and branches suggests 
how much we need Christ and how fully Christ 
guarantees to meet all needs. Dependent we 
are but Christ is always and instantly available 
for life which serves the purpose of God. To 
be severed from Christ is to be cut off from 
the source of fruitful living. 

Christians share in the importance of Christ 
to the world. The vine comes to fruitage in the 
branches. Christ works through His followers. 
They do more than represent Him. They con- 
stitute His living presence. They work what 
He inspires and makes possible. So intimate is 
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The faculty of the Seminary through its 
editorial committee presents this first issue of 
The Western Seminary Bulletin. The Bulletin 
is designed to give expression to the faith and 
life of the Reformed Church. Requests have 
been made by alumni and friends that the facul- 
ty sponsor some publication on theological 
thought and current issues in the church. 


This Bulletin, therefore, will discuss the 
great Christian doctrines in their present-day 
relevance. Studies in the interpretation of the 
Scriptures will be presented, and social issues 
both in the local church and in the church at 
large will be clarified and considered in the light 
of the Bible. Outstanding new books will be 
analyzed and carefully reviewed. Reports on 
the activities of the Seminary will be included 
to acquaint our friends with campus life. 


Although the Bulletin is sponsored by the 
faculty and will be used by them, still we pur- 
pose to make it a Seminary project in which 
the students and alumni may participate. Alum- 
ni who have made special study in some area 
of Christian life or doctrine will be invited to 
contribute articles. Similarly students may be 
asked to write articles on subjects to which par- 
ticular attention has been given. 


The Bulletin will be published quarterly and 
sent to all ministers in the Reformed Church 
in America and to all alumni in other commun- 
ions. We trust that this will keep the ministers 
and alumni in a vital and congenial relation- 
ship with Western Seminary. Should any of 
our readers want additional copies of the 
Bulletin we shall be pleased to supply them. 


WRITERS IN THIS ISSUE: Sines 

John R. Mulder, our president and professor 
of Systematic Theology, summarizes his address 
delivered at the 1946 convocation. 


Simon Blocker is professor of Practical 
Theology and is in charge of student preaching. 


Harland Steele, senior student, submits a 
digest of his dissertation for the B. D. degree. 


M. Eugene Osterhaven, class of 1941, is pro- 
fessor of Bible at Hope College. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Class of 1946. The following have become 
pastors in Reformed Churches: 


Kenneth Albert Dykstra, Everly Iowa. 

John Herman Ettema, Monroe, South Dakota. 

Daniel Hager Fylstra, Fairview, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

J. Arthur Grull, Montague, Michigan. 

Herman Andrew Hartmann, Reformed U. S. A,, 
Marion, South Dakota. 


Harvey Staal, Ontario, New York. 

Wallace Stoepker, Clymer, New York. 

Bert E. Van Soest, Calvary, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Leonard Paul Wezeman, Sterling, Illinois. 


Arnold John Van Lummel is engaged in graduate 
work, Princeton Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. 


The Living Bond 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the mystical union which subsists between Christ 
and the believer that Christ is reincarnated in 
every true Christian. We are complete in 
Christ, as Paul the apostle says, but Christ has 
chosen to complete Himself and His work in 
and through those who are His. Christian 
character and service are the means of Christ’s 
self-expression. Jesus no longer walks the ways 
of common life in physical presence, but in fol- 
lowers who embody and express His mind. 

When Jesus said, “I am the vine, ye are the 
branches,” He said in effect, “I am essential to 
you. You are important to me. I work in you 
and through you in the world. As you work for 
me, it will be I at work through you. My cause 
is in your hands even as my life is in you.” 

How fortunate it is that there is a way to be 
grafted on to the true vine, to become so firmly 
and vitally attached to Christ that we live in 
Him and Hein us. This is our hope, our crown, 
our blessedness and renown, to be branches of 
Christ the Vine and to become fruit-laden in a 
hungry, needy world. 
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Trends in Modern Theology 


JOHN R. MULDER 


HERE are really only two possible ap- 

proaches to the subject matter of Theology 
—one approach being from God down to man, 
and the other being from man up to God. Those 
who accept the idea of something given, find 
themselves in a position to base their whole 
system of Theology on the thought of God. Con- 
trariwise, those who emphasize the innate ca- 
pacities of man must find their explanation of 
religion in a common, universal, human quest 
for the best. These two poles represent the 
opposites of theological thought. 

Obviously, all natural religions must be ex- 
plained on the basis of human effort. There 
are only three religions which begin with God. 
Christianity is, of course, the chief of these 
theistic religions, Judaism having been its pre- 
decessor, and Mohammedanism having been de- 
veloped later. All three of these religions 
emphasize the aspect of “givenness,” though 
Mohammedanism clearly copied from both 
Judaism and Christianity. All three of these 
religions have a prophet who came as a spokes- 
man of God. All three of these religions affirm 
that. they are based upon a revelation given to 
the world by God himself. Moses received his 
message directly from God upon the mountain ; 
Jesus taught that He was God incarnated for 
purposes of revelation; and Mohammed con- 
tended that he was the prophet of God, even 
Jesus being inferior to him. 

It should be perfectly apparent that the 
major problem is to maintain proper emphasis 
upon this fact that God has communicated. 
Human considerations easily creep into the 
thought patterns of even the Christian religion, 
and bring the Christian revelation down toward 
the level of all natural religions. Even within 
the Christian community men arise who place 
emphasis upon the human factor to the dispar- 
agement of the “given” elements. So, Christian 
theologians have been compelled always to re- 
sist the temptation to introduce merely human 
ideas into the system of Christian thought. A 
place of early yielding to this temptation is in 
the theology of Pelagius. In the Providence 
of God, father Augustine was in his strength 
just at the time that the Pelagian emphasis 


received voice, and through the theology of 
Augustine the Christian Church reaffirmed the 
teachings of the Apostle Paul. So these two— 
Pelagius and Augustine — go down into theo- 
logical history as outlets of two concurrent 
streams which have always been flowing down 
the years of Christian thought. Christian 
Theology writes itself historically as exhibiting 
tendencies to move toward a more naturalistic 
statement of its convictions, or to accept the 
more typically Biblical interpretations. 

No theological interpretations can ever quite 
be divorced from the social conditions that give 
them birth. The social pattern of the day always 
colors the thinking. Economic conditions, social 
conditicns, scientific developments have all 
found themselves reflected in theological 
thought. Theology cannot escape the influence 
of life situations. 

What are the present tendencies, or trends? 
In what direction are we moving now? Dozs 
the seriousness of our social ferment find itself 
reflected in a like seriousness of theological 
thought? Is the movement toward the left, or 
toward the right? Socially, the days are char- 
acterized by secularism of spirit; is theology 
capitulating to that humanistic, naturalistic 
emphasis? Or, do these days, and the world 
situation of the last couple of decades, call to 
the depths of a man’s spirit, and are theolo- 
gians, like David of old, crying, “Out of the 
depths have I called to Thee, O God?” This 
thought I should like to pursue. 

Let me mention first, that Theology has 
moved away from a fatuous confidence in a 
program of automatic progress. That, of course 
was one of the delusions from which Theology 
suffered during the past fifty to seventy-five 
years. Perhaps it was a case of inductive meth- 
od provoked against the deductive, but with 
swing of theological thought went almost en- 
tirely against the Bible and its teachings and 
hopefully turned toward the idea that had been 
advanced—that the universe was moving for- 
ward automatically. 

The effects of this philosophy manifested 
themselves not only in Biology; they came in- 
evitably to affect Anthropology. They changed 
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educational emphases, and undercut the entire 


body of thought assumed by the program of 
redemption. Ethics degenerated into sheer 
Utilitarianism, and satisfaction of the body be- 
came the order of the day. Creation, Sin, Re- 
demption, Immortality—all these teachings of 
the Christian Church, and many others, were 
set at nought, while it was being advocated 
enthusiastically that, “every day in every way 
life is becoming better and better.” 

It was a comfortable philosophy—this con- 
viction of inevitable progress. It became a part 
of the characteristic optimism of recent atti- 
tudes. The procedures of science and the dem- 
ocratic form of life aided and abetted the philo- 
sophy. The unfolding program of English im- 
perialism, and the thrilling story of the devel- 
opment of frontiers in America’s life made the 
idea very acceptable to the English-speaking 
people. We were headed for the millennium— 
that became our attitude and our theology. The 
teachings of the Scripture were set at nought 
while men cherished a system of thought very 
much the product of their own devising, but 
nevertheless enormously comforting and reas- 
suring. 

No longer do men feel this way, however, 
and no longer is Theology allowed to be the 
victim of that kind of sheer sentimentality. The 
world has been disillusioned, and the shock of 
one world war, and then of another, has caused 
men to realize that this idea of automatic pro- 
gress is a sheer illusion which has more of 
wishful thinking in it than it has of stubborn 
reality. It has become more than apparent that 
Sociology cannot determine the pattern of Theo- 
logy. 

Besides that, the best scientists of the world 
have repudiated this theory and have accepted 
some kind of predetermined pattern. Edding- 
ton, Jeans, and Compton—to mention but a few 
—have lifted their voices to assert that this 
idea of automatic progress is a completely un- 
warrantable assumption. I am satisfied that I 
may say that science today is not evolutionary, 
but theistic in its outlook. 

How are these scientists of today proving 
their point? Compton does it by demonstrating 
that the ultimate center is not an electron of 
material, physical energy, but something that 
is a center of volitional energy. What had 
earlier been described as purely automatic res- 


ponse is now shown to be a response determined 
by mind. When these scientists are asked whose 
mind and whose will it is which they meet at 
various points, they readily admit it to be God’s. 
This conviction that it takes a theistic explan- 
ation to account for the universe of Reality 
does give belief in God a new scientific argu- 
ment. The best-ranking scientists of the world 
have no confidence in the idea of automatic 
progress. These findings, together with the 
horrible social developments of the last twenty- 
five years, have caused Theology to move back 
to positions more typically Biblical. 

Let me mention, next, that Theology has 
moved away from the notion of pantheistic 
Immanentalism. Spinoza, the Dutch Jewish 
philosopher, was a distant ancestor of this kind 
of thought, but his pantheism was materialistic. 
It remained for Georg Hegel to formulate a 
theology and philosophy, based upon idealistic 
pantheism, in which God is a process consum- 
mated through history. To this emphasis 
Freidrich Schleiermacher made his contribu- 
tions and additions so that it became common 
among scholars of Germany and of Europe to 
interpret nature and history as the organic 
embodiment and unfolding of a divine Idea 
which is all-embracing. This statement of 
Pantheism had a much stronger appeal than 
Spinoza’s did, and consequently Hegelian Ideal- 
ism and Schleiermacher’s Theology together set 
the patterns of Liberal Theology for nearly a 
century. 

Modern Liberalism has been moulded by this 
pattern for the past one hundred years, and 
has cast itself into forms that reduced life to 
such a level as to obviate most of the character- 
istic conceptions of the Christian religion. It 
must be apparent that, on that basis, all religion 
grows out of a subjective reaction to one’s 
world. Therefore there is no need, or possibil- 
ity, of a special revelation. Everything is in 
itself a revelation, and the idea of some special 
communication becomes merely a notion. There 
is no difference between the natural and the 
supernatural. Every religious book takes its 
place with all other religious literature; differ- 
ences among them are merely matters of pre- 
ference. Likewise with religions themselves; 
they can be studied on a comparative basis be- 
cause the differences among them are in the 
worshippers themselves rather than in the One 
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worshipped. All religions are embodiments of 
the human quest. Of course, there can be no such 
person as an incarnate Son of God. Miracles? 
Obviously, there are none, for life must be re- 
duced to the deadly level of the ordinary. All 
human experiences are merely God coming to 
realization in human history. Man is himself 
an infinitely small part of the infinitely great. 
There is no objective, separate God, for all is 
God. 

But the amazing fact is that Liberal Theo- 
logy with its characteristic Immanentalism is 
almost in complete collapse in Europe, and has 
lost much of its standing also in America. Theo- 
logy has moved away from this pantheistic 
Immanentalism of which we read so much. 
Why? The answers are found in various fields. 

For one thing, there broke out among some 
of the theological leaders on the continent, in 
England, and in Scandinavia, a deep conviction 
that Hegelianism was not all pure gold. Lead- 
ership in this opposition came from Denmark, 
and was provided by a theologian whose name 
was Kierkegaard, who was a younger contem- 
porary of Hegel himself. The repercussions of 
his attack carried over into theological circles, 
and undermined Schleiermacher’s theology. 

Kierkegaard wrote that man is utterly dif- 
ferent from God. By himself man is complete- 
ly bankrupt, and knows himself so when placed 
before the absolute God. Between God and 
man there is “a qualitative difference” that 
nothing can bridge. Kierkegaard was convinc- 
ed that honest, real thought would cause every 
man to know how far he is from God. Life is 
not a harmony, as Hegel taught, but a dreadful 
discord. It is quite impossible for any man to 
have a social experience from which he can 
extract religious values that can tend toward 
any adequate conception of God. Not by hori- 
zontal contacts with fellowmen do we learn any- 
thing of religious worth. The typical religious 
experience is vertical. It is one in which God 
directly and personally touches and affects an 
individual person. That was Kierkegaard’s 
deep conviction. You see, he was endeavoring 
to set out the idea of God as someone distinct 
and separate from the social process. 

This emphasis was strengthened by the 
teachings of Rudolph Otto of the University of 
Marburg. He wrote a book with the translated 
title, The Idea of the Holy, in which he presents 


the thought that the conception of holiness— 
the “numinous” he calls it—is the distinguish- 
ing feature of all real religion. The movement 
gained still more strength when Archbishop 
Temple in England and Kar! Barth in Switzer- 
land added their voices to the growing chorus. 
One thinks of the tremendous material of the 
Archbishop’s Man, Nature, and God, or of 
Barth’s Word of God and the Word of Man, 
and realizes that these two champions were 
entering the lists with weapons whose strength 
would not be denied. These all simply strength- 
ened the tide of returning enthusiasm for the 
Biblical conceptions. 

Similarly, in our own country events have 
been transpiring which have changed quite rad- 
ically the complexion of American theology. 
World War I had a very disillusioning effect up- 
on theological thinking. The patterns of Ideal- 
ism were repudiated in the face of conditions 
that called for much more realistic thought. 
Gradually emphases began to change, and a 
group of younger theologians proceeded to man- 
ifest the inherent weaknesses of the Theology 
to which they had been introduced. They fol- 
lowed in the steps of the European thinkers, but 
they initiated in this country a return to the 
more characteristically evangelical positions 
advocated and cherished by historic Christian- 
ity. Definitely, theology has moved away from 
the notion of immanance and pantheism, and 
we have at least a new supernaturalism. 

Let me mention, next, that Theology has 
moved away from its earlier conceptions of sin 
and evil. Of course, the ideas on these subjects 
would change as the thought upon God changed. 
As God becomes necessary to explain both the 
origin and the purpose of the Universe, it be- 
comes obvious that there must be an adequate 
theology upon the relationships that responsible 
creatures take toward Him. It has become 
perfectly apparent that sin cannot be non-exis- 
tent, as must be the logical conclusion of all 
absolute idealism, or all extreme immanental- 
ism. 

Men need a gospel that has more power in 
it than the mere assurance that sin is merely 
the wrong turning on an upward road, and that 
all must inevitably come out right at last. Every 
pastor has discovered that the problems of 
individual life are the problems of sin and the 
unhappiness consequent upon sin. Blasted lives, 
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broken homes, disillusionment, and hopeless- 
ness—these a good pastor sees upon the streets 
of his parish every day. Nothing can gainsay 
that. This individual condition was lifted into 
the glaring light of complete revelation by the 
wars of our generation. Karl Barth, whose 
trumpet-voice was lifted on the continent in the 
years intervening between the two dread holo- 
causts of our time, spoke out of a realization 
that much that had been taught theologically 
was completely untenable. Barth undertook to 
speak a prophetic word that could have in it 
some message of hope. And that word was the 
Word of God, not the word of man. He taught 
that “Over every man, every institution, every 
culture, the judgment of God lowers like a thun- 
dercloud, and sooner or later it descends 
straight down like a thunderbolt to proclaim 
that all things human are bounded by the death- 
line.’ Man is doomed, and he lies under the 
condemnation of sin. Salvation cannot come 
from man himself, and all belittlements of sin 
are but glosses that in no wise remove the 
fundamental attitudes of alienation and mis- 
understanding. 

The voice of Kar] Barth from the continent 
was joined by voices from England, and from 
the United States. One thinks of such English 
authors as William Temple, Dean Inge, Profes- 
sor A. E. Taylor, and John Oman. And in our 
country one may speak of Niebuhr, Horton, 
Calhoun, Bennett, Lewis, and others, who have 
been sounding notes that sound almost like the 
tones that could come from a carillon of con- 
servative Christianity. All these men believe 
sin to be a reality from which men must be 
saved, and that salvation is offered men in 
Christ the Saviour. 

With such a viewpoint men come to have a 
real place again for some of the teachings of 
the Scripture and of historic Christianity. God, 
sin and its consequences, man and his need, 
salvation with its hope—all these have come 
back into the purview of the theclogian. No 
wonder that Horton writes that “this is a poor 
time for any who have inherited the Augustin- 
ian and Calvinistic faith in the sovereignty of 
God to abandon it because of any rational par- 
adoxes it may involve.” The pendulum has 
swung definitely to the right in theological cir- 
cles, and men are deducing theological positions 
from the premise that all thought must begin 


with God and return to Him. “Is Calvinism 
Coming Back?” queried McGiffert, Jr., of Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary. Horton seems to 
suggest an affirmative answer, and there are 
many others whose positions would lead one to 
conclude that they agree with Horton. No 
wonder that one of the subjects of great con- 
cern to contemporary theologians is the subject 
of revelation. The main fact—God, objective, 
personal—has been conceded; now the debate 
concerns the means of and validity of communi- 
cation. Out of the discussions there can come 
much of positive value to the Church in the way 
of crystalized opinion on topics in Theology in 
need of conclusive statement. 

Though there is this general trend toward 
conservatism, we should recognize differences 
between the distinctive emphases of the Con- 
tinental theologians and those of the English 
theologians. Karl Barth, and the Continentals 
generally, are swinging so far back that their 
positions seem pedantic and removed from life. 
Or, witness Dr. Schilder in the Netherlands 
fomenting dissension among the churches of 
the Netherlands on such a doctrinaire matter 
as that of presumptive regeneration! That in 
a day when the very life of The Netherlands 
itself is jeopardized, and in a time when, above 
all, the confessional churches of the Lowlands 
should stand shoulder to shoulder! Conservat- 
ism? Yes, of course, we want it! Exact Theo- 
logy? Indeed, if we may have it. A well-worked- 
out system? Naturally, if we can have it with- 
out divorcing ourselves from the grim realities 
of life. But, without such practical balance, 
the price of system can be too high. 

Now the English do not go to that extreme. 
They accept the supernatural as readily as any 
Continental does, but they do not set the super- 
natural up as antithetic to the natural; rather 
they teach that each compliments the other. 
Barth has no time for science and its findings; 
such an one as Archbishop Temple, on the other 
hand, speaks about God as revealing Himself 
in Nature as well as in the Word. Temple con- 
cedes that Nature lies under the curse of sin, 
but he argues that, even while under that curse, 
Nature still speaks of God. The poet writes, 
“Every prospect pleases; only man is vile.” The 
Psalmist wrote, “The heavens declare the glory 
of God, and the firmanent showeth His handi- 
work.” That kind of position and interpreta- 
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tion the English accept, while the Continentals 
are disposed to reject it. And we do well to 
keep this difference of emphasis clearly before 
our minds. 

It can make a great difference to the future 
of American theology which of these two ex- 
pressions of conservatism we ourselves em- 
brace. Our own denomination has its roots 
sunk deeply into the rich soil of Calvinistic 
appreciations and interpretations of the faith. 
Traditionally, our church has always held dear 
the positions in theology that are again coming 
to the fore. We do well to remember, however, 
that John Calvin’s interpretations of the Scrip- 
tures were more like the modern day English 
Conservatism than they are like those of con- 
temporary Continentals. Himself a Contin- 
ental, Calvin let his mind travel over vaster 
areas, and he thought in more comprehensive 
terms. Calvin’s theological tendency was to 
take a position midway between possible ex- 
tremes so that he could, in his theology, utilize 
the values inherent in both extreme positions. 
Calvin was not a transcendentalist, nor was he 
an immanentalist; he was both. Thus he could 
take the natural into his calculations as well 
as the supernatural. Calvin admits that sin 
has caused men to become disinterested and 
unable to read aright the book of Nature, but 
Calvin certainly agrees with our Belgic Con- 
fession where Nature is spoken of as “an ele- 
gant book” modelled by the hand of a matchless 
“Divine Architect.” 

That position is our heritage as Reformed 
folk. It would be just as serious a mistake to 
let our conservatism and eagerness for evangel- 
icalism carry us to an exclusive extreme right 
in Theology, as it was a serious mistake for 
theologians and philosophers to let their enthus- 
iasm carry. them to an extreme left. We must 
not allow our enthusiasm for the evangelical 
teachings to take us into an irrational mysti- 
cism that divorces the great truths of Scriptural 
revelation from the equaliy great truths of 
natural revelation. We do well consciously to 
take our position with John Calvin and, I be- 
lieve, with the Scripture itself, and to acknow- 
ledge that that which is natural was first, and 
then that which is spiritual. 

I say all of this because, if Calvinism is 
coming back, I should like to see Calvinism have 
a real day for itself. Too often, in the unfold- 
ing course of history, men who were not really 


Calvinists undertook to be the champions of 
Calvinism. Their caricature of Reformed Theo- 
logy made it offensive to men. I doubt not that 
their offense at Calvinism has caused many to 
go astray in their faith. But there is nothing 
in Calvinism that needs to offend, any more 
than there is in Augustine, or in Paul. Inscrut- 
ables? Yes, there are those, but to reject Cal- 
vinism does not obviate the inscrutables. But 
in everything the Calvinistic theology is reason- 
able, open minded, ready to try to find the will 
of God, who is over all, in all, God blessed for 
ever. 

I plead for such saneness of thinking and 
of personal commitment in these critical days 
of the world’s history, both in the realm of 
theology and of civics, that we shall be able 
personally to apply a Christian, balanced, evan- 
gelical Theology. This wave of secularism must 
be superseded by a wave of warm evangelical 
fervor and passion. These “issues” that have 
troubled our day can—they must—be made to 
feel the compelling power of a dynamic faith 
and a dedicated love to a God who, while eter- 
nally above us, came down to tabernacle with 
us as Son of Man, so that the redeemed of all 
the ages could together become “the sons of 
God.” 


SUMMER CONFERENCE 


The conference committee of the Seminary 
and College has announced an impressive sched- 
ule of lectures. 


Dr. J. Harry Cotton, McCormick Seminary, Chicago 
“Studies and Biblical Preaching.” 
Dr. Ned Stonehouse, Westminster Seminary, Phila- 
delphia 
“High Lights Out of the Gospel of Luke.” 
Dr. William Childs Robinson, Columbia Seminary, 
Decatur, Georgia. 
“Important Persons in the History of the 
Church.” 
Dr. John E. Kuizenga, Princeton Seminary, Prince- 
ton. 
“Calvinism in the Minister’s Life.” 
Dr. Simon Blocker, Western Seminary, Holland. 
“Important Problems of the Church.” 


Conference dates are August 4-8. Lodging 
and board will be arranged for delegates in 
Voorhees Hall on the College campus. 
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Using Modern Techniques in Evangelism 


HARLAND STEELE 


INCE its inception, the Christian Church 
has used an amazing number of techniques 
for Gospel propagation. It is remarkable that 
the church has entered into so many activities, 
but it should not cease that advance at this 
point. There now exist faster and more dra- 
matic means, providential gifts of God, for the 
dissemination of the Gospel. The Church should 
deliberately attempt to develop evangelism 
through the major current means of communi- 
cation: i. e., motion picture, press, and radio. 
Together, they form a field of expression by the 
use of which the church can reach the greatest 
number of people the most effectively in the 
least amount of time—three great long tenta- 
cles produced by modern science. 

It is wrong to promote this “field” as some- 
thing to supersede older methods or as a pana- 
cea for present religious ills. On the contrary, 
it should be fitted into the traditional frame- 
work as a sorely needed supplement. Primarily, 
what the modern Church needs is another Pent- 
cost. Spiritual vitality does not come from 
techniques; and without spiritual vitality, new 
methods are no better than old ones. But spirit- 
ual vitality reaches a low ebb when old ways 
become mechanical and ineffectual. New meth- 
ods may sponsor much needed incentive and 
interest. When new techniques are correctly 
used, old ones may experience revival. 

Today, the public is bombarded with count- 
‘ess persuasive appeals through streamlined 
communications facilities, all of them clamor- 
ing for support and attention. In the face of 
this, if the Church is to retain its rightful place 
in the public eye it must present its case strong- 
ly and attractively—not as a lesser institution 
competing with secularism. This can be ac- 
complished through the same instruments which 
the world uses. This “field” is not to be viewed 
merely as a social institution, but as a weapon 
in the battle between the world and the Church 
for the support and attenion, and even the 
souls, of men. 

The Need. Merely because great evangel- 
istic needs exist, we must not unjustly accuse 
the Church of failure. However, no true church 
claims perfection nor denies instances where 


its program has been below par. 

The very circumstances of our age create 
the problem of indifference, born of modern 
stress on materialism. Leaders find intellectual 
and emotional conditions which baffle the time- 
tried formulas of our fathers. Such trends 
cause many to look upon the Church as an anti- 
quated institution with little to offer a modern 
world, and thereby cause a decrease in worship 
attendance. Only 52% of America’s population 
is affiliated with religious bodies. “Affiliated” 
can mean almost anything, and “religious bod- 
ies” are not necessarily Christian. Other figures 
show seventeen million youth not attending 
Sunday School. Roger Babson says only 25% 
cf the Congregationalists attend services. A 
Denver survey shows 58% of its residents as 
having no church affiliation and 40% of those 
who do, ignoring it. The Methodist Home 
Missions Council finds 30,000 rural villages 
without pastors (10,000 minus churches) and 
13,400,000 youth under twelve receiving no in- 
struction. This makes it apparent that some- 
thing is needed, not to displace, but to supple- 
ment traditional methods. In this age of “mov- 
ie” goers, radio listeners, and newspaper read- 
ers, it seems evident that these are the ways to 
approach the people. 

Modern man desires to know only how to 
earn a living and to enjoy himself. Regardless 
of efforts in the past, popular ignorance of 
Christianity exists. Thus, to match the power 
of the world to get its philosophies to the mas- 
ses, the Church must find newer and better 
methods. Whereas the world has made gigan- 
tic strides in using those modern devices which 
so easily mold men’s convictions, the Church 
has made anemic attempts and has not kept 
pace. Has the Church done all it can? Has it 
accepted this task seriously? In this “field’’, 
the Church has not developed the dramatic ap- 
peal and attractiveness so characteristic of the 
technical skill of secularism. Bluntly, the Church 
has done too little to keep up to date and to at- 
tract people outside its own fold. Its radio 
efforts are mostly church services, appealing 
only to church members. Its publications are 
cheap contrasts to the secular press. It has not 
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produced one technically satisfactory motion 
picture. 

The Possibilities. Secular circles have reach- 
ed high points of efficiency in the use of these 
media. But the very same technical advantages 
employed by the world are available to the 
Church. 

Religiously slanted motion pictures would 
reach 3-5,000,000 people daily in 15,000 thea- 
ters, to say nothing of countless projectors in 
homes and institutions. Radio has over 1,000 
standard outlets, not counting the FM stations 
springing up. Potential audiences of 100 mil- 
lions are reached, each family spending over 
four hours at its receiver daily. Publication 
facilities are practically unlimited. 

The Effectiveness. Any system of propa- 
ganda is only as good as its effectiveness in 
reaching the public. Psychologically, this 
“field” could present religion in the concrete- 
ness so acceptable in our day. Geographically, 
no man could easily place himself outside its 
reach. Sociologically, it would retain contact 
between people and church regardless of popu- 
lation mobility. Ecclesiastically, it would draw 
people toward, not send them away from, the 
church because it would be an aid to the church 
and not a substitute. Pedagogically, wartime 
training has proven the effectiveness of films, 
schools are currently recognizing the value of 
radio, and the printing art has always made its 
impression when properly used. 

The Dangers. In dealing with something as 


powerful as the channels of communication, 


there is always the danger that this power may 
be misused. 

Nothing can replace the church, but the 
danger always exists that the method may be- 
come more important than the message. Some 
may try to make of the method a new type of 
church. But nothing is so dangerous as tamper- 
ing with the wonderful unity of church fellow- 
ship. 

The evangelist will injure his cause if he 
uses the “field” for denominational purposes, 
Church criticism, or theological harangues. He 
should remember that his work is primarily 
pointed toward non-Christians. 

Then, there is always the danger that the 
Church may become too closely associated with 
the secular side of these media, which currently 
is not complimentary. Yet, has it not been a 


constant injunction to be in the world but not 
of it? 

Needless to say, the method should not affect 
the message. It may be a new day and a varied 
presentation, but always the same Gospel. 

The Problems. Will the owners of facilities 
coéperate with the church? Film producers 
are antagonistic; broadcasters are half-hearted ; 
journalists are quite codperative. As concerns 
the latter, the lack of codperation has been on 
the part of the clergy. We must remember that 
these industries are financial, not literary, en- 
deavors. Possibly the solution is that the Church 
desire to pay its way, as a mission project, 
rather than expect free use. 

But first, the Church must battle inside pre- 
judice. Human nature upholds the traditional 
and fears the new. Many still retain suspicions 
of the new, fearing worldliness if we use what 
the secularists do. In some quarters, the com- 
mon resentment to the “movies” has extended 
even to slide lectures. The other media also 
stand under fire, not because of what they are 
but because of how some have used them. But 
listen to John Calvin! “. . . all things are made 
for us in order that we may know and acknowl- 
edge their author.” And, “the use of the gifts 
of God is not erroneous when it is directed to 
the same end for which the creator himself has 
created them.” 

Then, too, there is always this question-ask- 
ing defeatism. “Where will the money come 
from?” The problem is not the existence of 
money but of the spirituality to guide it into 
Christian channels. “Who will listen?’ We 
are commanded to preach. God’s time-tested 
promise is still true that his word will not re- 
turn to him void. “Will it be profitable?” Not as 
long as we measure Christianity mathematical- 
ly! 

But even with other problems solved, the 
need for trained men still confronts us. Secular 
propagandists are experts. The day is past 
when the only requirement for a religious jour- 
nalist or broadcaster was ordination. Only ex- 
perts can stand the keen competition of today. 
Mediocrity will not produce results. The world 
will not accept it. Should the Church? The 
responsibility, then, falls back upon our semi- 
naries—and upon the Church which must sup- 
ply the needed facilities. 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Book Review 


Revelation and Reason, by Emil Brunner. 
Translated by Olive Wyon., Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1946. Pp. xii—440. $4.50. 


No one who has read his works will chal- 
lenge the statement that Emil Brunner is a 
great theologian. His book, The Mediator, made 
that clear once and for all. Dr. Brunner’s latest 
book, Revelation and Reason, is added evidence 
of his impressive theological stature. Dr. H. 
Richard Niebuhr calls this volume his “finest 
work to date, with the possible exception of his 
recently published Dogmatik.” The book is not 
only a treatise on the subject mentioned in the 
title, but is a rather complete discussion of his 
whole theological system. One finds here, as in 
the author‘s other books, the kind of profound 
theological thinking that will appeal to one 
trained in the faith of the Church. This review- 
er was as much impressed by the power of 
Brunner’s argument in Revelation and Reason 
as he was by section three of The Mediator. 

The book is divided into two main parts, the 


first of which discusses the nature of revelation 


while the second has to do with the truth of . 


the revelation and its relation to reason. Rev- 
elation “stands out from all ordinary happen- 
ings .... and is a kind of ‘incursion from 
another dimension.” (p. 30). An absolutely 
“unique and unrepeatable” event, it is a mani- 
festation of God who can be known only 
through his own self-revelation. ‘The God who 
is discovered through thought is always differ- 
ent from the God who reveals Himself through 
revelation. The God who is ‘proved’, just be- 
cause He has been ‘proved’, is not the God in 
whom man “believes’.” (p. 43; also chap. 22). 
Hence the god of philosophy is no God at all, 
but an idol. 


Let no one doubt Brunner’s Trinitarianism. 
“If Jesus is not true God as well as true man, 
then his revelation is only the prophetic revela- 
tion carried to a higher stage. . . . He is not 
the One who means everything: the Lord upon 
whom we call in prayer.” (p. 112). The theo- 
iogians of the early Church were aware that in 
their fight “for the full Godhead of the Logos, 
and the full truth of the God-man in Christ, 
they were concerned for the whole witness of 
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the New Testament revelation, and for nothing 
less than that.” (p. 114). The Eternal Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit is the God who confronts 
us in revelation, as He speaks through the Eter- 
nal Word of God, Jesus Christ. 


The fact of revelation presupposes the exis- 
tence of man, God’s creature. Any notion of 
man as an autonomous person is anathema to 
the Swiss thinker ; rather man is “‘theonomous,” 
always before God and responsible to Him, in- 
telligible only when seen in this relation. (p. 
54). 

In distinction from Kar] Barth, who denies 
the value of apologetics and any point of con- 
tact between revelation and natural reason, 
Brunner believes that fallen man is still a crea- 
ture in whom there are traces of the divine 
image, and that apologetics is a useful discipline 
which should not be deprecated because there 
is a general revelation of God in creation and 
in man’s own nature which sin has not destroy- 
ed, although, because of sin, we fail to appre- 
hend it. Thus, there is no natural theology 
which stands prior to special revelation, as 
Roman Catholic and some Protestant scholars 
have thought. 

Brunner’s discussion of the relation of rev- 
elation to reason was more satisfying to me 
than that of Richard Kroner’s Gifford lectures 
entitled, The Primacy of Faith. A few state- 
ments from the book indicate the trend of his 
thought. “Within the truth of revelation all 
that reason knows and recognizes falls into 
place. The truth of revelation is not in opposi- 
tion to any truth of reason, nor to any fact that 
has been discovered by the use of reason. Gen- 
uine truths of faith are never in conflict with 
logic or with the sciences; they conflict only 
with the rationalistic or positivistic metaphys- 
ics, that is, with a reason that arrogates to 
itself the right to define the whole range of 
truth from the standpoint of man.” (p. 213). 

But how does a reasonable creature who has 
not faith acquire it? Only when God’s revela- 
tion shakes “the self-confidence of the soul en- 
closed in its pride by means of repentance. .. . 
the stories of the Patriarchs” fails to disturb 
him (p. 282), and he grants that there are ir- 
reconcilable contradictions and inconsistencies 
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When the pride-encrusted self has been opened, 
then the message of revelation comes to it as 
truth. . . . The thinking subject is not elimin- 
ated by faith, it is not overwhelmed and pushed 
aside, but is is claimed by God.” (pp. 216f). 
He has more to say about this relation in the 
chapter, “The Two Kinds of Truth,” where he 
discusses the “impersonal conception of reason 
and the personal conception of revelation.” 
(pp. 369ff.). Here he shows that reason can- 
not conceive that which transcends it, which 
breaks through that “ring of immanence of the 
self-world in which the rational self is the cen- 
ter.” But when the higher, personal truth, 
revelation, overtakes one, it includes within 
itself the impersonal truth connected with 
things and abstractions. The God of revelation 
is always infinitely beyond any of these imper- 
sonal notions and only one who respects this 
divine center and regards it “with holy awe” can 
also receive a clear view of the things of the 
world. “But where man exalts his reason to 
be as God, and makes himself the center of 
everything, everything gets out of focus; he 
sees nothing right.” (p. 374). That these ideas 
are not new is patent, but it is refreshing to 
hear them proclaimed so boldly and clearly by 
a man of Brunner’s caliber when a large sec- 
tion of the American Church has centered its 
attention on man and has substituted sociology 
and psychology for the theology of the Word 
of God. 

Those who have not found themselves in 
fundamental agreement with those writers on 
comparative religion who deny the absolute 
uniqueness of the Christian revelation will enjoy 
Brunner’s discussion of “The World Religions 
and Their Claim to Revelation,” “Revelation 
and the Naturalistic Theory of Religion,” and 
“Revelation and Religion.” He does not hesitate 
to assert that “it is impossible to be a Christian 
—in the New Testament sense —and at the 
same time to accept the view that there is a 
universal ‘essence of religion’ of which Chris- 
tianity has a predominant share. The Christian 
revelation and these ‘relative’ theories of re- 
ligion are mutually exclusive.” (p. 220). His 
argument here is so strong that I must quote 
more of it. In typical style he continues, “For 
whereas the ‘relative’ theory of religion regards 
the basic element in all religions as ‘the essence 
of religion,’ and all that distinguishes them 
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from one another as nonessential, so far as 
Biblical faith is concerned the exact opposite 
is true: it is the distinctive element that is 
essential, and all that the Christian faith may 
have in common with ‘other religions’ is non- 
essential. . . . There is only one Jesus Christ, 
who was crucified for us, and has risen again 
for us; there is only one Mediator and one 
Saviour; hence ‘there is none other name given 
under heaven whereby we must be saved’.” (pp. 
220 f.). Brunner had previously argued the 
absolute uniqueness of the Old Testament rev- 
elation and in this last sentence and others like 
it he fights for the truth of the uniqueness of 
the person of the Mediator. His conception of 
Jesus Christ is therefore wholly other than that 
of many of the most prominent figures in 
American theology; e. g., in his Christological 
study, Our Eternal Contemporary, Walter M. 
Horton appends an epilogue in which he denies 
that Jesus Christ is the only Saviour of man- 
kind. Brunner knows that there are those whe 
would disagree with him and adopt ‘a more 
tolerant attitude’, for he too once belonged to 
their group, but, having repudiated liberal im- 
manentalism, he is very ready to state his belief 
that those who take that position do so “from 
the standpoint of a view of Christ which tends 
more towards that of modern Idealism, than 
that of the Biblical revelation”. (p. 222). 

Many other pages of his discussion are deep- 
ly stimulating, e. g., the discussion of the rela- 
tion of doctrine to preaching and to Jesus 
Christ (pp. 155f.), his apparent acceptance of 
the reality of the Second Advent of our Lord (p. 
198), and his appreciation of the important 
relation between revelation and history. (chap. 
18). 

A part of the discussion where the author 
was stimulating but failed to satisfy this reader 
was his chapters on “The Witness of Holy 
Scripture” and “Biblical Faith and Criticism”. 
His unwillingness to call the Bible the Word of 
God, but to reserve that ascription for Jesus 
Christ alone, is consistent with his low view of 
the written Scriptures. Hence he can declare, 
“The Bible is the human, and therefore not the 
infallible, witness to the divine revelation in 
the Old Covenant and in the history of the in- 
carnate Son of God.” (p. 276). Consequently, 
criticism which would destroy the “historicity of 
the primal history of the Old Testament, or of 
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throughout the Bible. He therefore becomes 
subject to the same criticism in regard to the 
norm and standard of his faith that is leveled 
against the liberalism which he repudiates. His 
argument abvut the Bible is both thought-pro- 
voking and unconvincing and superficial in 
places. 

Aside from that short-coming, however, Dr. 
Brunner has given the Church:a mighty volume. 
It is a book which will richly benefit him who 


reads it. 
EUGENE OSTERHAVEN 


‘ 
Using Modern Techniques in 
Evangelism 
(Continued from Page 9) 


The Task. Some find it difficult to break 
away from traditionalism. Some ministers are 
content to address bare hundreds from their 
pulpits, simultaneously overJooking the oppor- 
tunity to reach thousands via “movie”, press 
and radio. They have not learned to translate 
the “preach” of the great commandment into 
terms of modern communications. 

Yet, this gigantic task confronts the modern 
church. Not only do we see a missionary instru- 
ment, but also a mission field. A pagan press 
or cinema, no less than a’ pagan China, is a 
project for the Christian evangelist. 

The task of evangelizing’ America has hardly 
commenced. So far, we have only skimmed off 
a little cream. Christ sdught the multitude 
wherever it might be ra The Christian 
message is not to be hoarded behind stained 
glass. The primary task of a pastor is to pro- 
claim the Gospel everywhere. Any respectable 
and effective method which will promote this 
endeavor is a religious imperative. 
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Our librarian submits some _ interesting 
books from recent accessions. Alumni and 
friends are invited to read these books. 


THOMAS — On the Resolution of Science and 
Faith, 1946 


TASKER — The Old Testament in the New Tes- 


tament, 1947 
ZWEMER — Heirs of the Prophets, 1946 


SEAVER — Albert Schweitzer, 1944 

SCHLOERB — Preaching Ministry Today, 1946 
BOEHMER — Road to Reformation, 1946 
GOODSPEED — How to Read the Bible, 1946 
WILSON — The Herdsman, 1946 

MARTIN — Great Christian Books, 1946 
Burrows — Outline of Biblical Theology, 1946 


MILLER — The Church and Organized Move- 
ments, 1946 


LOWRIE — Ministers of Christ, 1946 

POTEAT —- Last Reprieve, 1946 

ROACH — Preaching Values in the Bible, 1946. . 
Scott — Religion of the Lord’s Prayer, 1946 
SPEER — Jesus and Our Human Problems, 1946 
Scott — Romanism and the Gaspel, 1946 


Egbert Lubbers, ’45, member of the faculty 
of the American University, Cairo, has sent the 
library a valuable and interesting Hebrew 
scroll containing Genesis 1-25. The manuscript 
is sheepskin and, no doubt, was part of a syna- 


_gogue scroll. Photostats will be made and sent 


to manuscript experts to determine its age. 


' CAMPUS NEWS 


Albertus Pieters, emeritus professor, has 
served as part time instructor in the Church 
History Department while Professor William 
Goulooze is recuperating from illness that re- 
quired complete rest. With gratitude to God 
we may report that Mr. Goulooze’s condition 
shows steady improvement. 


Willem Lodewyk Ietswaart, exchange student from 
Amsterdam, Netherlands, was enrolled for the second 
semester. He will be at the Seminary two semesters. 
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